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N OT A SOUND broke the tense silence in 
the Otts’ back yard garage. Three people 
were doing some hard thinking. 

Oliver Ott, the boy genius of Centerville, 
was crouched over his desk, one hand tugging 
away at a lock of hair. 

Near him, across the arms of an old morris 
chair, sprawled his pal, Lincoln Treadway, 
“The Link,” for short, his feet above his head, 
his eyes closed. 

The Link’s nine-year-old sister, Adele, 
watched the two boys from her sidé of the 
desk, as she sat with her head grasped firmly 
between her fists. 

It was all because the Centerville chapter of 
Red Cross was making an intensive drive to 
relieve the hungry, suffering people of Europe. 
Centerville’s Junior Red Cross wanted to help, 
too, and these three were trying to think what 
they could do. 

Oliver broke the long silence. 

“We want a novelty,” he said. ‘People ex- 
pect it of us. We’ve got to do more than any 
other outfit. Hasn’t anybody got any idea?” 
The Link groaned and closed his eyes tighter. 
Adele’s pigtails shook slowly back and forth. 

Beep—beep—beep. A little electric gadget 
sounded from under Oliver’s desk. It was one 
of Oliver’s inventions that warned him when 
anybody was approaching the garage. 


Oliver reached for a periscope that hung 
over his desk, put his eye to the mirror, then 
rotated the black tube on the garage roof until 
it brought him the image of the visitor. 

“Wouldn’t you know it; it’s my Mom! That 
means she’s forgot something and I'll have 
to do it, whatever it is. It’s always like 
that——”’ 

He frowned as he opened the door, but 
Mom’s smile drove the frown away. Oliver 
knew she was really the finest person on earth 
—except that she would keep forgetting 
things. 

“Oliver, dear,” she spoke hurriedly. “I 
completely forgot that I was out of tea for the 
meeting of the Women’s Civic Club today. 
And I need some butter, too, only I’m afraid 
you won’t find any at the store. Of course, 
you can get a carton of cottage cheese for a 
spread and if there is any sugar this week. 
Oh dear, and what else was it? Do hurry, 
Oliver, because it’s nearly half past two now. 
and, oh yes, a fresh head of lettuce.” 

Oliver jotted down items. “Okay, Mom, 
okay! Ill go on my bicycle. But you know 
how crowded the stores are. You have to wait 
in line for everything and then don’t get it.” 

To Link and Adele, he added, “This meet- 
ing opens again at four-thirty sharp. Be see- 
ing you.” 
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The store where the Otts’ did much of their 
shopping was crowded with customers, mostly 
women. It seemed to Oliver that every woman 
had brought with her at least one infant. 
Some were parked in their carriages at the 
door, some had been stuffed into the little 
pushcarts people trundled from shelf to shelf, 
some clung to their mothers’ skirts and some 
ran at large, tumbling cans off shelves, 
tripping people up, bursting into howls of rage 
or equally disturbing yelps of joy. One toddler, 
aged two, grabbed Oliver’s legs and hailed him 
as “Papa.” 

This so embarrassed Oliver that he stam- 
meringly asked the clerk at the dairy counter 
for a dozen babies instead of a dozen eggs. 

“I never saw such a town for babies,” he 
muttered as he left the store with a red face. 
“If I had a dollar for every baby in this town, 
Tl bet I'd be——” 

He stopped short on the pavement, heedless 
of the shoppers pushing past. 

“That’s the idea!” he said to himself. 
“Babies! There’s money in babies!” 

Oliver explained his plan when he and the 
Link and Adele—who always managed to be 
around when plans were afoot—met again in 
the garage. 

“Boiled down, it amounts to this! You and 
I, Link, are going to open a parking yard for 
babies——_”’ 

The Link interrupted with a doleful howl 
but Oliver remained unmoved. 

“It’s a crying public need, Link! Mothers 
take babies shopping because they have no- 
body to leave them with. And they swarm all 
over and get lost and bellow and make nui- 
sances of themselves. We can get the use of 
Mr. Ackley’s vacant store on Main Street and 
we will fix it up clean and sanitary. Women 
can check their babies with us and the only 
cost for service will be some kind of contribu- 
tion toward famine relief. There isn’t a 
mother in this town that won’t be glad to do 
it when she gets the idea that her baby is 
helping some starving baby abroad! I tell 
you, Link, we’ve got something big this time!” 

“And I’ll wear a nurse’s uniform and cap 
and my Junior Red Cross shield and be the 
matron, like in a hospital,” Adele piped up. 

“You'll do nothing of the sort,” her brother 
cried. “Do you think any mother would trust 
her baby to a dirty-faced little girl like you?” 

Oliver seconded the veto, “I’m afraid you’re 
a little young for that, Adele.” 

“My face isn’t dirty,” cried Adele, not very 
truthfully. “And I’m not too young! And I’ll 
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bet I know a lot more about babies than either 
of you. I know every baby in this town, prac- 
tically.” 

“And anyway,” Adele went on, her anger 
rising, “I wouldn’t be the nurse in your old 
baby park if you paid me for it. And what’s 
more, you’ll be good and sorry and beg me on 
your bended knee before you get through with 
it.” 

“Oh, scram,” said the Link. “Go home and 
wash your face.” 

Adele slammed the door behind her. 

“Now that she’s gone, maybe we can get 
something done,” said the Link. 

The Junior Red Cross of Centerville seethed 
with plans and activity during the week be- 
fore the famine drive. 

A dozen teams of young workers who had 
sold victory bonds, raised victory gardens and 
done various war jobs were hard at work on 
schemes to feed a famine-stricken world. Their 
plans were jealously guarded secrets, to be 
revealed on the opening Saturday of the drive. 
All reported ready to make a supreme effort 
at Friday night’s preliminary meeting. 

“Looks like we’d have plenty of competi- 
tion,”’ Oliver chuckled as he and the Link left 
the hall. ‘“We’ll give this town a real surprise 
tomorrow morning.” 

A heavy hand fell upon his shoulder. A 
hoarse voice remarked, “I suppose you two 
dopes think you’ve got a winner, eh?” 

The speaker was their bitterest rival, Butch 
Wilder: Butch headed a little club that called 
itself the MacArthurs. In times past Oliver 
Ott’s Commandos had distanced them more 
than once in the race for honors and Butch 
still smarted under those defeats. 

Oliver shrugged and looked modest. 

“We've got a sort of plan we think will get 
results,” he said quietly. 

“Oh, you think it will?” Butch laughed. 
“Listen, brother, when you match brains with 
Butch Wilder you’d better know you’ve got 
what it takes.” 

The Link burst out indignantly, “Why, you 
big wind-bag——” 

But Oliver’s sharp dig in the ribs restrained 
him. “Save your breath, Link. We’ll make a 
monkey of him tomorrow.” 

The opening of a Junior Red Cross baby 
parking yard for shopping mothers was as 
sensational a success as even Oliver Ott could 
wish. 

With the aid of the Link a vacant store on 
Main Street near the town’s busiest shopping 
district had been made spick and span. A 
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counter was established in the store and the 
stock room behind made an ideal place to 
line up the perambulators. Tots old enough 
to get about had a clean, attractive back yard 
equipped with sand box, teddy bears, bouncing 
balls and other toys donated by approving 
merchants. 

Early in the morning the boys strung bunt- 
ing banners that announced the purpose of 
the new establishment. Printed handbills 
informed the mothers of Centerville’s juvenile 
population that they were invited to deposit 
their young there and pay for the privilege by 
a donation for war-stricken neighbors abroad. 

At half past nine, just as the shopping rush 
began, the Centerville High School Band, 
secured for the occasion, took its place in front 
and began to play Rock-a-bye Baby with great 
feeling. 

Otts’ baby parking yard opened its doors. 

Mothers with their young in perambulators 
or stumbling at their heels began to arrive, to 
inspect, approve and hand over their babies to 
Oliver and the Link. As each baby was re- 
ceived, its name was entered on a register, a 
numbered tag was fastened to it securely and 
a tag bearing the same number issued to the 
mother as a claim check. Onlookers were 
given the impression that the promoters had 
spent almost a lifetime in the baby parking 
business. 

Rival enterprises of the Junior Red Cross 
finding business dull at their various tea 
shoppes, gift shoppes 
and fancy goods 
stalls sent represent- 
atives to swell the 
crowd. The consen- 
sus of opinion was 
that Oliver Ott “had 
done it again.” 

The verdict grated 
bitterly onthe ears 
of Butch Wilder. 

Butch and his 
friends had opened a 
soft drink stand at 
which the spectators 
were Offered the 
sporting chance of 
buying three hoops 


Oliver reached for a 
periscope ... put his 
eye to the mirror... 
“Wouldn't you know 
it! It's my Mom! That 
means...” 
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and trying to ring a bottle of pop. The public 
did not seem much interested in the idea. 

Butch continued to hang about the parking 
yard, a bird of prey watching for a chance to 
strike. 

Another ill-wisher watched Oliver Ott’s suc- 
cess. That was Adele. 

Since her brother and Oliver had rejected 
her offer to act as matron, Adele had stead- 
fastly refused to have anything to do with 
the scheme. But nobody seemed to miss her. 
Standing aloof and sneering was lonesome 
work and not even frequent visits to the soda 
fountain, where she smeared her young face 
with chocolate syrup, could cheer her up. 

Mid-morning brought a lull in the baby 
business. The Link and Oliver remembered 
something, overlooked in the first excitement. 
They had been at work since six o’clock and 
they had had no time to get breakfast. | 

“Look,” croaked the Link. “I’m poohed out. 
I’ve sung Rock-a-bye Baby to those squalling 
brats till I’ve got a throat like cotton.” 

“We've gotta have grub,” Oliver muttered. 


“I’m empty like a vacuum tube. Well, who 
goes first?” 

“Match you—” the Link began, then 
paused. “Wait. There’s Adele hanging 


around outside. Hi, Adele! Come in and 


take over while Ol and I tie on the feedbag.” 
Adele came mincing to the door, eyes bright. 

“Were you speaking to me?” she coded. 
“Sure I was, dumb bunny! 


Come in and—” 
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“The Link and I haven’t had our breakfast 
yet,” Oliver hastened to explain. 

A fiendish grin spread over Adele’s face. 
“Why, isn’t that too bad!” she drawled. “I 
was just thinking of going over to the drug 
store for a piece of apple pie with ice cream 
on it. And a cup of cocoa. And—and maybe 
a soft boiled egg. Well, good-bye, brother. I 
do hope you get your breakfast.” 

She turned away, fluttering her brief skirts, 
deaf to the Link’s howl of rage. 

“And after all the favors I’ve done for her!” 
he muttered, “that’s gratitude for you.” 

Mrs. Ott’s fortunate arrival just at that 
moment solved the difficulty. 

“You must get your breakfasts at once,” she 
agreed. “I'll look after the babies. I haven’t 
a thing to do for the rest of the morning.” 

As the two baby parkers were returning 
from their quick lunch, they spied Mrs. Ott 
at the door, looking frantically up and down 
the street. She greeted them with a smile of 
relief. 

“T’m so glad you’re back! I completely for- 
got I was to meet with the packing committee 
at eleven o’clock this morning. Now I can 
get there almost on time.’” 

“Any customers, Mom?” 

“No, everything’s all right.” 

At the door she paused to add, “I had one 
visitor. That nice Wilder boy. He really loves 
children.” 

She waved a cheery good-bye, leaving the 
partners staring questions at each other. 

“Butch Wilder, playing with babies!” the 
Link gasped. 

“First time I ever heard of it,” Oliver said. 
“Say, you don’t suppose. . .?” 

Together they hurried to the back room. 
The carriages stood in neat rank, just as they 
had left them. Their occupants dozed. 

In the backyard the toddlers were shoveling 
sand and cuddling stuffed toys. 

“Looks all right,” Oliver said. “Maybe he 
was just making friends with them, like Mom 
thinks. Maybe he does like babies—”’ 

Wails of infantile rage changed the subject 
abruptly. Master Thomas Sprott, aged two, 
had tried to deprive Miss Agatha Earp, aged 
fourteen months, of a plush panda and Miss 
Earp was beating the bandit lustily with the 
panda. 

Oliver intervened, snatching Miss Earp’s 
weapon from her. Miss Earp, feeling herself 
in the clutches of a bigger and bolder ma- 
rauder, began to shriek wildly. Master Sprott 
seized a shovel filled with sand and threw it 
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aimlessly over a dozen other crawling, stum- 
bling infants. , 

A chorus of shrill shrieks waked the babies 
sleeping in their carriages. 

Knee-deep in rioting babies, Oliver roared 
at his partner. “DO something, you big goon! 
We'll have every mother in town in here in 
a minute. They'll think we’re murdering 
them.” 

The Link fluttered his hands helplessly. 
“What can I do?” 

“Sing to ’em! Sing Rock-a-bye Baby again. 
You’re good at that—” 

Oliver broke off with a howl. 

A child of three tender years had seized a 
toy shovel and was beating him on the shins. 

The Link stumbled off to his post and above 
the rest of the uproar could be heard his 
frantic croaking of the lullaby. 

Oliver meantime disarmed the more danger- 
ous of the rioters and, by dint of standing on 
his head and making fantastic faces, gained 
their fascinated attention. 

Comparative quiet was returning when the 
Link rushed into the yard, a baby.in either 
arm. 

“He’s done it!” 

“Who’s done what?” 

“Butch! I told you he never came in here 
to play with babies! Of all the low-down 
tricks!” 

Oliver’s heart sank. Pushing aside his young 
audience, he requested the Link to keep his 
shirt on and tell him the worst. 

“It’s the tags,” said the Link. “He stole the 
tags from every one of these carriages. How 
are we going to get the right babies returned 
to the right mothers?” 

In stunned silence they inspected the per- 
ambulators. Each had contained a baby and 
each baby had been tagged for identification. 
Now the babies were there, but no tags. Butch 
Wilder had struck a foul blow! 

“Oh, my goodness!” Oliver moaned. “He’s 
probably mixed the babies all up in the wrong 
carriages, too! And we don’t know one from 
t’other!” 

“And their mothers will be collecting ’em 
any time now,” the Link added. 

“Link, if word of this gets around our baby 
business is ruined. Nobody will trust us.” 

The front door opened as he spoke. Steps 
sounded from the outer room. 

“What’s going on in here?” a sharp voice 
demanded. “Don’t you dare mistreat those 
poor, helpless little babies!” Adele marched 
into the room. 
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Oliver roared, “DO something, you big goon! 


Simultaneously the partners sighed with 
relief. The glances they exchanged showed 
two minds illuminated by the dawn of hope. 
A miracle had saved them. Adele knew all 
about babies, if. . . 

“Hi, Adele,” the Link began. Oliver nudged 
him and hissed, “Shut up! You only make 
her mad.” 

Oliver began in his most soothing tones. 
“Adele, you know all the babies in this town, 
I'll bet.” 

“Of course Ido. Or just about. Why?” 

“For instance, I suppose you’d know which 
two Link is holding right now.” 

“TI do,” said Adele. “So what?” 

“And all you’d have to do is look at these 
others and you’d know their names and all?” 

Again Adele nodded. ‘Why, of course, those 
are—” she paused. Her childish eyes nar- 
rowed. Her head shook vehemently. 

“Oh no, you don’t. You’re not going to get 
anything out of me that way! You’re both 
so smart, thinking you can run this place 
without me.” 

“Why, we wouldn’t dream of it!” Oliver 
sounded shocked at the very idea. We always 


We'll have every mother in town here in a minute” 


counted on having you with us. The Link 
and I were just talking about how we missed 
you, weren’t we, Link? We were saying how 
valuable you’d be acting as head nurse in our 
baby park, weren’t we, Link?” 

“And I get to wear a uniform? And a 
nurse’s cap and all?” 

“You certainly do. What do you say? Is 
it a bargain?” . 

Adele’s firm look was softening; the sus- 
picion and bitterness faded from her eyes. 
She started to nod, then checked herself. 

“Wait a minute,” she piped. “Hold on! If 
I do, will you make him—” 

She pointed to her brother. 

“Will you make him quit all the time say- 
ing that my face is dirty?” 

“Why, I never did . . . except just in fun,” 
the Link exclaimed. 

“Then look at it now,” said Adele, thrusting 
it close for inspection. “Is my face dirty?” 

“No, Sister, not a bit dirty. Is it, Ol?” 

“Certainly not,” said Oliver. 

“Well, then,” said Adele, “I guess I might 
help you out by being head nurse. After all, 
it’s in a good cause.” 
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An American Red Cross 
correspondent in Germany 
tells how happiness came 
to a group of homeless little 
refugees 


I; ALL happened at 
Rosenheim, Germany, 
not too many months 
ago. 

Skinny little Abram 
Efew, blind and suffering 
from rickets, held in the 
palms of his small hands 
the very first round, 
smooth marbles he had 
ever owned. Tiny three- 
year-old Ericka cooed and 
laughed as she hugged 
her first doll close up 
to her. Twelve-year-old 
Feigele, old beyond her 
years, took her package 
with a smile of thanks, 
then waited patiently 
while her brother, Gris- 
cha, just seven years old, was given one, too. 
Then she carefully lifted the flap, peeked in- 
side her box, and, with eyes bright, took out 
her beautiful gifts, one by one. Nine-year-old 
Golda sat right down in the dirt of the play- 
ground and poured all the lovely things from 
her box down into her lap. 

These were five of the 1,300 happy young- 
sters at the UNRRA Children’s Center in 
Rosenheim who were given the first American 
Junior Red Cross gift boxes distributed in DP 
(displaced persons) camps in Germany. The 
gifts meant more to them than to ordinary 
children, because they had never owned a 
toy before. 

Many of these children had been trying to 
find a place to call home since 1939. They 
had tried hiding in parts of Russia, Turkey, 
Asia—even as far East as Afghanistan and 
Turkestan. Most of them were Jewish 
orphans whose parents had been lost during 
the war. Sometimes the children had been 
caught and placed in concentration camps. 
Some of them—the older and stronger ones— 
had been forced to work in labor gangs. But 
mostly they had been on the move, wandering 
alone with tired feet over Eastern Europe. 


Junior Red Cross 


her first doll close 
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Above: Children in the UNRRA 
Children’s Center, 
Germany, gather in the yard to 
receive gift boxes from American 


Circle: Tiny, three-year-old Ericka 
coos and laughs as she hugs 


Rosenheim, 








They came from all the Balkan countries, 
as well as Poland, Russia, Czechoslovakia, 
France, Holland, Belgium and Norway. One 
even claimed British, Canadian and American 
citizenship. They spoke Yiddish, Hebrew, 
German, French and many Slavic tongues. 

With their enemy at their heels, they had 
traveled a quarter of the way around the globe, 
a long, weary, suffering 6,000 miles. When 
the war ended, they crowded into box cars for 
a miserable trip back to Europe, only to find 
their homes in ruins, their families lost. Al- 
ways moving, always afraid, they had groped 
their way through the underground to the 
American Zone. 

Here, while waiting for a new home at the 
American camp, they became laughing, happy 
children again, as they opened their gift 
boxes, the first packages they had ever owned. 

It was the first day of Rosh Hashonah, the 
Jewish New Year holidays, when the trucks 
bearing the load of packages arrived at the 
dusty playground surrounding the dingy bar- 
racks. Children had gathered early to stand 
about in ragged lines to peer at the boxes, 
marked with the Red Cross, which carried 
greetings and gifts from the Red Cross Juniors 








in far-off America. 

They were danc- 
ing excitedly when 
the automobile, 
carrying Brig. Gen. 
Walter J. Muller of 
the U. S. Military 
Government and 
Miss Lucille Newton 
of American Red 
Cross Civilian War 
Relief, drove up. 
Shyly they crowded 
around the Ameri- 
cans, who, with the 
help of UNRRA offi- 
cials, handed out 
the boxes until they 
were sure every 
child had one. 

On into the hos- 
pital General Mul- 
ler and Miss New- 
ton went with their packages of gifts for the 
sick ones. There they found children suffer- 
ing from diseases caused by lack of food and 
neglect. Many had tuberculosis, scabies, im- 
petigo, typhoid, scarlet fever and diphtheria. 
Three were typhoid carriers. About one orphan 
in five has had to be hospitalized. Most of 
them are undersized and underweight. 

But all forget their troubles and their pains 
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Left: Boy in Rosen- 
heim hospital re- 
ceives American Jun- 
ior Red Cross gift box 
from Brig. Gen. Mul- 
ler 


as they looked at 
their treasures. 
Balls, tiny dolls, 
bags of marbles, 
tops and games, 
nice-smelling soap, 
washcloths, tooth- 
paste, tooth brush- 
es, sewing kits, 
combs, pencils, tab- 
lets, rulers, cray- 
ons, paint boxes, all 
tumbled out on the 
beds as the boxes 
were unpacked. 

While the chil- 
dren were busy 
with their gifts, their teachers, displaced per- 
sons, too, were planning ways they could use 
the school supplies. Their schoolrooms were 
pretty bare, furnished only with simple 
benches, chairs and tables. For the use of the 
1,300 children in this camp the teachers had 
only 500 copy-books, and less than a thousand 
pencils. 

Later, as the boys and girls sat down to 
their lunch, they were still chattering about 
their presents. 

“Who sent the boxes?” they kept asking. 
“Were they only Jewish children?” 

“No,” they were told, for the boxes had been 
packed and sent to them by American chil- 
dren of all religious beliefs. For the first time 
they realized that they were no longer friend- 
less and alone, but instead, they were links 
in a chain of friendship extending around the 
world. 


AMERICAN RED CROSS PHOTO 


Note: 

Nearly five thousand American Junior Red 
Cross gift boxes have been distributed to chil- 
dren in DP camps in the following German 
cities: Rosenheim, Wuerttemberg, Augsburg, 
Kempten, Leipheim, Berchtesgaden, Dillin- 
gen, Degendorf, Strugh and the Berlin dis- 
trict, as well as the International Children’s 
Center at Prien. 


Left: Feigele and Grischa receive gift boxes 
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hos DAY I stood in front of the bear cages 


in the Washington Zoo. A burly Alaska 
brown bear, like a giant teddy bear, sat back 
on his haunches and waited for peanuts. 
People laughed when he rocked back, holding 
his hind toes with his front paws, like a clumsy 
clown. 

I heard someone say: “If that old fellow 
could just get loose! Wouldn’t there be a 
scattering of people?” 

“Yes,” said another. “Just think what he 
could do if he were out loose!” 

Once I had a chance to see an Alaska brown 
bear “out loose” far away from bears in cages. 
It was in Alaska, his homeland, a treeless land 
of volcanoes and high snow fields, low tundras 
and sandy beaches. 

Don and I had pitched our camp beside a 
stream in the flat country on the north side 
of the Alaska Peninsula where we could look 
up to the high mountains, where Pavlof 
volcano was smoking. There the bears come 
out in spring after their long winter sleep, 
eat roots and grass, and dig for ground 
squirrels. 

It was midsummer when we were there, the 
bears’ feast time. Then it was that salmon 
swarmed up from the sea into all the little 
streams to lay their eggs, and salmon made 
a tempting dinner for the bears. Don and I 
had watched bears following the stream banks, 
and dashing into the shallows after salmon. 
We had often found pieces of fish where bears 
had been feeding. 

One day an idea came to me. 

“Don,” I asked, “what about our getting 
pictures of one of. those bears? Some real 
close-ups!” 

Don looked at me doubtfully. 

We had both heard stories about the fierce 
brown bear, and how dangerous he could be, 
if aroused to anger. But I had a good camera, 
and thought it would be a thrill to photograph 
the Alaska brown bear, the greatest bear in 
the world! 

“Let’s try it, Don. If there is any trouble, 
there will be two of us. Besides, there may 
not be any trouble.” 

“Well, I’m not so keen about it. But Ill 
go all right,” Don finally agreed. “When do 
we start?” 

“Tomorrow, if it’s a clear day.” 

Tomorrow was a clear day, one of the best 
we had had. 

Loaded with camera, field glasses, and guns, 
we left camp and headed for the tundra. In 
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Bear Close-Ups 
OLAUS J. MURIE 


the distance we saw sea gulls fluttering along 
a stream. We knew they must be hunting for 
fish fragments left by bears. 

We had hardly reached the stream when a 
big brown shape appeared in the distance. 
We put up our field glasses for a good look. 
There before us, a big Alaska brown bear was 
ambling downstream toward us. 

“Look, Don,” I said. ‘Just ahead of us there 
is a bend in the stream. If we hide in the 
grass at that bend we can get a clear view 
both ways along the stream. The bear will 
come along the trail right up to us and we’ll 
get the picture.” 

“What if he keeps right on coming?” sug- 
gested Don. 

I wondered a little about that, too. We 
found ourselves lowering our voices, though 
the bear was still a long way off. Then we 
lay down in the grass, a little to one side of 
the trail—and waited for the bear to come! 

He really was coming. We could see him 
above the grass tops where we lay. Larger 
and larger he grew as he came nearer. 

I began to think it was about time to raise 
my camera for a picture. Then something 
seemed to go wrong. The bear turned aside, 
away from the stream. In a moment we knew 
what had happened. He began digging out a 
ground squirrel. We could see his great 
shoulders lift and pull as he tore at the earth. 
He put his muzzle down in the hole, and when 
he looked up his face was roughened and 
splotched all over with mud. 

“A fine thing to do just before you have 
your picture taken!” I growled as I watched. 

But I need not have worried. He suddenly 
left his digging, went straight over to the 
stream, splashed around a little in the water, 
and when he looked up again his face was 
clean. 

The next moment I was startled to see the 
bear turn and come running straight down 
the stream toward our hiding place. I almost 
forgot my camera as I began to fumble with 
the rifle. 

Then the bear stopped short, turned, and 
went slouching up the stream again. My 
courage came back. I raised the Graflex, 
focused on the retreating figure, and snapped 
the shutter. 

As I watched, the bear wheeled around and 








Close-ups taken by author show Alaska brown bears more 


interested in fishing for salmon than posing for their pictures 


made off downstream. I could see a salmon 
dashing through the sparkling riffles. The bear 
was after it. 

I got that picture too, changed film, and 
took another. The noise of the rushing 
stream drowned out the sound of the camera 
so the bear did not know I was there. 

In a moment, he stopped directly opposite 
me, close in to the bank. There he stood 
with a dripping salmon in his jaws. 

Quickly I focused the camera and snapped 
the shutter. I was certain the furry creature 
would hear the camera this time. 

Sure enough, up the bank straight towards 
me came the brown bear. His little eyes shone 
like beads in his broad, furry face. I dropped 
my camera and grabbed my rifle. Jumping 
up, I waved my gun at him, and shouted, 
“Hey, you get out of here!” 

The bear turned a little to one side, al- 
though he kept right on coming. - 

“Have to shoot right now,” I thought in 
panic, and was about to raise my gun. 

But just then Don jumped up out of the 
grass, swinging his shotgun and waving his 
arms, as he shouted, “Hey there, you get out 
of here!” 

This was too much for the bear. With a 
toss of his big head, he suddenly swung 
around, splashed back across the stream, and 
lumbered away over the tundra. 

Then we wondered how the pictures would 
turn out. “Had I been too excited to get a 
sharp focus? We would see. 

This was to be a day of great adventure. 
We had not gone far when we spied another 
bear in the distance. We sat down and looked 
him over with our field glasses. 

“How about it, Don? Shall we tackle an- 
other one, or have we had enough for one day? 
He is coming in our direction.” 





“He looks pretty big to me,” Don replied. 

I thought so, too. We were still nervous but 
we didn’t like to retreat. Before we realized it, 
we were hiding in the grass again, waiting 
for this fellow to come. This time we lay 
close together. 

While the bear was still a long way off, I 
knelt, holding the camera above the grass, 
watching him in the ground glass, changing 
the focus as he came. It seemed a long time. 
As I waited for the image to become larger, I 
heard Don whisper: 

“Pretty near close enough, isn’t he?” 

I glanced up from the camera. “Heavens! 
Here he is, right on us!” 

With a flip of the fingers, I released the 
shutter of the camera. The bear heard the 
click and stopped. I changed films, and then 
snapped another picture. The bear turned 
aside, but as he hesitated, I took still another 
picture. Slowly he moved away from us, glanc- 
ing back over his shoulder as he went. He 
was clearly puzzled. Soon he, too, was am- 
bling away over the tundra. It was over. 

“Well, that’s enough for one day,” Don and 
I agreed, as we started back. 

That evening, we fried salmon steaks over 
our campfire and talked over the day’s adven- 
tures. We decided that hunting bears with a 
rifle was tame sport compared with the ad- 
venture of meeting an Alaska brown bear face 
to face, with a camera. 
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Ay FIRST, it seemed like any other chil- 
dren’s picnic on a June day. To Janie, new 
in the neighborhood and watching from a 
lonely perch outside the fence, it was much 
like those back in her midwest town. 

But something somehow was different about 
this one. She pressed her little face between 
the fence bars to see more. Dozens of little 
children were playing on the grass, while 
several mothers were setting out refreshments 
on the long picnic table. They were piling 
many boxes on the table too, boxes festive in 
many colors. “Lucky somebody’s birthday, 
that’s what it is,” thought Janie. 

Beyond the table, a large man with a big 
smile seemed to be telling stories and showing 
pictures to a group of children around him. 
Janie noticed that most of these boys and 
girls had bandages on their heads, or casts on 
their arms or legs. Crutches were lying beside 
a few. Some of the faces were very pale as if 
they had been ill a long time. Maybe it was 
a hospital picnic instead of a birthday! 

And then she saw the Red Cross flag above 
the long table. Well, if it was a Red Cross 
picnic, she was sure they would let her come 
too. She was a member of the Junior Red 
Cross back home. She pushed open the gate, 
tiptoed slowly along the walk. The games 
were ending now and the big man was calling 
all children to come closer. Janie sidled in 
among the others. He stood beside the huge 
pile of gift boxes and began to call out names 
of some of the children. 








Janie Goes t 


ELEANOR A 


When they started to serve ice cream, the 
man saw her for the first time. “Hello there! 
You missed part of our party, didn’t you?” 
Then Janie told him that she had just dropped 
by and wondered if she could help. 

The big man took her hand and they walked 
away a little from the others. 

“Let’s eat our ice cream together over here. 
I want to tell you about this picnic. A few 
weeks ago there was a terrible explosion and 
fire in this city. All the boys and girls you see 
who are still bandaged, and many of the others 
at this picnic, lost their homes and everything 
they had. Many of them have been in the 
hospital since that time. 

“The Red Cross has set up temporary homes 
for these families in a dormitory the college 
offered and, as soon as possible, will rebuild or 
repair their real homes. Many of the children 
here are wearing clothes the Red Cross gave 
them although you’d never guess it, would 
you? For a long time after the fire, they all 
had their meals together at a Red Cross can- 
teen set up on the dormitory’s first floor. 

“Many of the hospital bills and doctors’ and 
nurses’ expenses are being paid by the Red 
Cross, but nobody talks about it, because it’s 
all done very quietly. You see, sometimes very 
great trouble comes to lots of people in fires 
like this, or floods, or severe storms, and some- 
times it all is more than they can bear or hope 
to solve by themselves. That’s when the Red 
Cross helps them—just enough so that they 
soon again can help themselves.” 


Left: Polio victim in Washington, D. C., is given 
exercise working treadle of jig-saw under watch- 
ful eye of Red Cross nurse’s aide 


Below: Ohio River flood refugees receive care in 
Red Cross shelter 
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sto a Picnic 


/k ADAMS 


“But this picnic, sir? I see a Red Cross flag 
here. And whose daddy are you?” asked Janie. 

“I’m a Red Cross disaster representative, 
Janie, and I’ve come with several other dis- 
aster workers to help this town’s Red Cross 
chapter bring assistance to the families strick- 
en by the fire. This picnic is being given by 
the Junior Red Cross of our town. The chil- 
dren of all New England read about this fire 
in the newspapers and heard it on the radio. 
They wanted to help, too. They knew these 
children no longer had playthings to cheer 
them through a bad time. So they started a 
toy project, and all the gift boxes you’ve seen 
here today are their gifts which have been 
wrapped by our town’s Junior Red Cross. 

“Not all the children here were in that fire 
disaster; a number of them are our Junior 
Red Cross members, hosts and hostesses for 
the occasion. And we’re glad you’re here to 
be another Junior Red Cross member.” 

When Janie left for home after helping the 
other children clear away the picnic clutter, 
she was no longer a newcomer, for she had 
many friends. And she had learned why this 
picnic was different. 

The large man watched her as she went with 
the others. He was remembering many things 
he had not told her about children in disaster: 
a western school explosion where there were 
no children left to whom anyone could send 
toys; a roaring midwestern tornado that had 
orphaned scores of children. He was remem- 


Below: Hospitalized child entertained with toys 
given by Junior Red Cross, Hennepin County, Min- 
nesota. Right: Little Susquehanna flood victim 


objects to milk offered by Red Cross worker 
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bering that every year some 260 disasters re- 
quiring Red Cross help occur all over the 
United States—floods, hurricanes, tornadoes, 
and other storms, fires, explosions, and trans- 
portation wrecks—disasters which disrupt 
families and demolish homes. 

But he knew that she would learn these 
things a little at a time in this town where 
catastrophe had come. Her new friends would 
tell her how hundreds of Red Cross volunteers 
in communities across the nation rush to help 
affected families the moment disaster strikes— 
just as they did in this town’s fire. They give 
first aid, assist in rescue, evacuation, and 
quickly provide hot meals, shelter, clothing 
and medical nursing care wherever necessary. 

To do this, most communities have a plan, 
set up in advance, so that they are ready in- 
stantly to go into action. Committees of 
neighbors work with the local Red Cross dis- 
aster chairman to perfect this plan. 

The Red Cross man knew also that in her 
new school, Janie would learn the role of 
Junior Red Cross in time of disaster: of carry- 
ing messages, doing errands, providing toys 
and games for supervised recreation in the 
large shelters, and sometimes, of having dis- 
aster corps to help in moving families and 
their possessions from the danger zones. 

And there at school, Janie would participate 
in the large-scale service Junior Red Cross is 
giving in an educational program of forest fire 
prevention being conducted by the Red Cross 
in conjunction with the U. S. Forest Service. 
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Gls in Yokohama, Japan, visit bronze Buddha 
of Kamukura on an American Red Cross 
planned sightseeing tour of interesting spots 


AMERICA 


Seoul, Korea: American Red Cross girl on =e # 
her rounds pours hot cocoa for the Russian ; Ce Cherry blossoms and 


: : . Red Cross excursiog in 
soldier guarding the Russian zone entrance ioe ids ts “anita tas 4 


American Red Cross worker in Tokyo serves 
cookies and steaming coffee to GI guards 
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American Red Cross worker sees gift boxes 
from Junior Red Cross distributed to Dukk 
Soo Primary School children, Seoul, Korea 
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A United States seaman gives child a cookie 
outside American Red Cross canteen center, 
one of the first to be opened in Japan 


Suwon, Korea, carrie 
refreshments to troops 
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sins in Japan something 
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obile on highway near 
arries recreation and 
roops in isolated areas 


Occupation troops in Yokohama, Japan, 
line up before boarding ship for home, for 
Red Cross coffee and doughnuts 
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Korean orphans, guests of GIs at American 
Red Cross Christmas party in Seoul, Korea, 
enjoy opening packages and eating candy 
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American Red Cross trainmobile club car, 
“manned” by Red Cross girls, brings refresh- 
ments, games and music to troops in Japan 


Tokyo, Japan: Shopping is only one of this 
Red Cross girl's services to GIs. Tri-weekly 
they listen to her lively radio broadcast 





Telling Our Story Through School 


Correspondence 


Ios A SCHOOL correspondence album pre- 
pared by a group of Junior Red Cross members 
in the Clarke School at Northampton, Massa- 
chusetts, and sent recently to Belgium, there 
appeared a great deal of interesting material. 
May we quote from portions of that album. 
“Dear Friends: 

“We want to write you because we want to 
become friends with you. The American Jun- 
ior Red Cross told us how we could exchange 
letters with boys and girls in foreign countries 
and we are excited. 

“We are very glad to hear that you are free 
again and we hope that your home and school 
will be in good condition. We were very for- 
tunate that we didn’t suffer as you did during 
the war, but many of us had relatives who 
served in the war.” 

“Clarke School was founded in 1867 by John 
Clarke. He chose this place up on a wooded 
hilltop overlooking the city. The Connecticut 
River flows near by us and the view of the 
valley and mountains is beautiful, especially 
in the summer. 

“This is an oral school for deaf children, and 
we have classes in lip reading, speech, and 
hearing training besides our regular sub- 
jects. ... 

“We have many nationalities in this school 
—just as there are many nationalities in 
America. One girl comes from Palestine. There 
is a Chinese girl. :. . Some of the other nation- 
alities are: English, Polish, Albanian, Irish, 
Russian, Swedish, French, Dutch, Italian and 
Scotch. 

“There are about a hundred and fifty boys 
and girls in our school which is divided into 
three departments: Lower, Middle and Upper 
Schools.” 

“There is a small group of girls and boys 
called pre-vocational class. That is for pupils 
who are not going to high school or college so 
they must learn some work to prepare them- 
selves for their future. The boys, with the 
help of their instructor in the shop, learn how 
to mend broken things and make difficult fur- 
niture so they can earn a living when they 
grow older. The girls with the help of their 
sewing and cooking instructor learn the kinds 
of furniture and learn how to keep a home tidy 
and beautiful. They cook their own meals for 
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a week so that they will know how when they 
get married or go out into the world. 

“On Friday mornings a pupil from one class 
leads the flag salute and the Clarke School 
Oath... .” . 

“On Sunday mornings we have a chapel 
service. We say hymns, the Ten Command- 
ments, the Beatitudes, read a chapter from the 
Bible, and talk about it.” 

“Sometimes the pupils are here on their 
birthdays so we have a party. The person 
whose birthday it is always invites his class- 
mates and teacher. They usually have a birth- 
day cake with some candles and some ice 
cream.” 

“New England weather is changeable .. . 
our spring and fall are mild. In the spring 
we watch for the leaves to grow as the weather 
turns warmer. Sometimes spring comes late, 
in May... . February is the coldest month. 
When summer comes the weather is hot some- 
times, so the temperature ranges from 80 de- 
grees to 100 degrees. 

“We would also like to know how boys and 
girls in your country dress. .. , In America it 
is the style for girls to wear rather loose fitting 
sweaters and skirts in the winter. In the sum- 
mer we wear thin, cotton dresses. We do not 
wear long dresses. The skirt is from the 
waist to the knees. We usually wear flat- 
heeled sport shoes. 

“The boys do not wear caps to school. Iam 
sure you know they wear their hair short.” 

“I think you might like to know about our 
library. It is a rather long, attractive room 
called the Alumni Library. We get a few new 
books every month, and once in a while a 
large number all at once. 

“We have reading hour every Sunday after- 
noon, but we may read our book in the dormi- 
tory anytime when we are not busy. Our class 
has read quite a lot of books this year. The 
average number is 44. The highest is 56 and 
the lowest is 17. 

“In America we have National Book Week in 
November. We have an exhibit and activities 
every year in our school. Each class in Upper 
School does something for the observance. ... 
Some classes write book reviews. Other classes 
make bookmarks, write about their hobbies, 
and make posters of books.” 





As They Say in 
Spanish 


ALMA REISBERG 


‘lms PAGE is another in a series to help the 
young traveler in a Latin-American country. 
He will want to know what to order for break- 
fast, el desayuno (ell days-eye-oo’-noh), dinner 
la comida (lah coh-mee’-dah), and supper, 
la cena (lah say’-nah). There, as here, it isa 
custom to give the waiter, el mozo (ell moh’- 
soh) a tip, la propina (lah proh-pee’-nah). 

These letters in most Latin-American coun- 
tries have the following sounds: 

C before A, O, U, sounds like K 

C before E or I sounds like S 

G before A, O, U, sounds like G 

G before E or I sounds like H 

CH sounds like CH (church) 

H is always silent 

The pronunciations which we give on this 
page are only suggestions. If you really want 
to speak the words and sentences right, you 
will get a native Latin-American to pronounce 
them for you. 

I am hungry and thirsty. 

Tengo hambre y sed. 

(Tayn’-goh ahm’-bray ee sayd) 

May I have a drink of bottled water? 

Me hace el favor de darme un vaso de agua 
mineral? 

(May ah’-say ell fah-vohr’ day dahr’-may 
oon vah’-soh day ah’-gwah mee-nay-rahl’) 

Days of the Week: 

Sunday: Domingo (doh-meen’-goh) 

Monday: Lunes (loo’-nays) 

Tuesday: Martes (mahr’-tays) 

Wednesday: Miercoles (mee-ayr’-koh-lays) 

Thursday: Jueves (hoo-way’-vays) 

Friday: Viernes (vee-ayr’-nays) 

Saturday: Sdbado (sah’-bah-doh) 

Numbers: 

11. once (ohn’-say) 

12. doce (doh’-say) 

13. trece (tray’-say) 

14. catorce (kah-tohr’-say) 

15. quince (keen’-say) 

16. dieciséis (dee-ays-ee-says’) 

17. diecisiete (dee-ays-ee-see-ay’-tay) 

18. dieciocho (dee-ays-ee-oh’-choh) 

19. diecinueve (dee-ays-ee-noo-ay’-vay) 

20. veinte (vayn’-tay) 





LA PAPA |e 
(LAH PAH~PAH) LA CEBOLLA 
LOS FRIJOLES (LAH SAY-BoH-YAH) 
(LOHS FREE-HOH-LAS 


LA MANZANA 
(LAH MAHN-SAH-NAH) 


LA ZANAHORIA 
(LAH SAH-NAH-OR-REE -AH) 


LA MANTEQUILLA 
(LAH | MAHN-TAY-KEE“YAH) 





LA NARANJA 
(LAH NAH-RAHN“HAH) 


EL PAN (ELL ann C 
So Los HUEVES 


EL QUESO 
(ELL KAY<son) 


(Lows WAY-VOHS) 





LA LECHE 
(LAH LAY-cH ay) 









LA SOPA 


‘ EL CAFE’ 
(LAH SOH-PAH) 


(ELL KAH-FAY ) 


EL HELADO 
(ELL AY-LAH* DoH) 


we 


LA CARNE 
(LAH KARSNAY) 





EL PESCADO 
(ELL PAYS-KAH* DoH) 






EL PoLLo 
LA ENSALADA (ELL POH-YoH) 


(LAH AYN-SAH-LAH~DAH) 
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Lins ta Leackees 


THE LITTLE RED SCHOOLHOUSE 

“The rural school is neglected.” ‘Most pro- 
grams are designed to aid the larger schools.” 
“What can a one-room school do to become a 
part of the Junior Red Cross Program?” These 
quotations together with similar statements 
and questions have been brought to our at- 
tention repeatedly. Because of these asser- 
tions one might be led to believe that the rural 
school does not play an important part in our 
program. This is not true. The rural school 
is an essential part of our total organization. 
Their activities in proportion to the number of 
members involved are just as great and equally 
as important as those carried on in our large 
urban schools. 


JUNIOR RED CROSS AND THE ONE-ROOM SCHOOL 


One of the finest things about the Junior 
Red Cross program is its adaptability to any 
school situation. It matters not whether your 
school is of many rooms with the latest equip- 
ment or whether you have only a one-room 
ungraded school, Junior Red Cross has much 
to offer. 

It is perhaps in the rural school where the 
Junior Red Cross can do most to help enrich 
your school work by offering opportunities for 
all the pupils to share in a common cause. 
You can organize a school council which meets 
regularly to plan activities in which all may 
cooperate. Even the youngest can be encour- 
aged to contribute his share in a common 
project. 

Try planning an all-round program so as to 
give your pupils as wide an outlet of interests 
as possible. Have the council draw up a sim- 
ple program of service, lasting through a se- 
mester. Apportion the activities among local, 
national and international projects. 


The School Grounds 


Begin first with service around the school 
itself. Your pupils will delight in suggesting 
ways they can make their school and grounds 
stand out in the section where they are lo- 
cated by their being the cleanest, most attrac- 
tive in the country. If the grounds are poorly 
landscaped it would not take a great deal of 
imagination to plan simple planting around 
the school. Slips or seeds could be brought 
from home and set out. Nearby woods would 
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be a treasure house of small shrubs, ever- 
greens, or young saplings. If your school is 
in the desert, nothing would be more interest- 
ing than to plan a cactus garden. If rains 
make your yard muddy, you might plan cinder 
paths or stepping stones. Perhaps you could 
find space for a school garden, where seeds 
could be planted, greens could be raised and 
used to add a freshness to school lunches, or 
flowers could be grown to be taken to neigh- 
bors who are ill, or perhaps to the nearest 
hospital. 


The Schoolroom 


Inside the school itself, there are almost 
limitless possibilities. Window boxes, simple 
curtains, a “beauty corner,” oilcloth mats for 
desks during lunch hour, bookshelves from 
apple crates, a bulletin board—the list could 
go on as the needs of your particular school 
dictate. 

You could have an Accident Prevention 
program that would mean the cooperation of 
all pupils. Along with this, you might plan a 
first aid cabinet, and have your pupils learn 
how to use the contents. 


The Members 


A good motivation for social studies and 
English especially would be to carry on inter- 
sectional correspondence with another rural 
school in a far different part of the United 
States. Avoid making your correspondence 
elaborate, but keep it fresh and interesting 
and choose topics to write about that are well 
known from first-hand experience. 

Letter booklets offer a perfect opportunity 
for correspondence with schools overseas. 
They don’t have to be long, just five letters 
will do, but can be enlivened by simple sketch- 
es which one or two of your talented pupils 
would love to do. 

Your school could fill at least one gift box 
and have fun in gathering the little gifts and 
packing. 

Perhaps during bad weather, when the girls 
want something special to do during lunch 
time, they might like to knit “New Havens,” 
those simple little foot warmers that are easy 
to do, or they might even attempt an afghan. 
Older and younger pupils could make soft 
toys or bean and marble bags. The boys 








might even be interested in making wooden 
toys. All of these could be planned for over- 
seas shipment or for nearby children’s hospi- 
tals. 

Remember one of your greatest assets is 
your Junior Red Cross News. It is full of all 
sorts of ideas you could adapt to your school. 
The stories and articles offer a wealth of in- 
teresting reading material which all your 
pupils will enjoy. 

By carrying on a well-rounded Junior Red 
Cross program, you will find a new interest 
growing among your pupils, not only for carry- 
ing on service for others, but for the regular 
classroom work. School will take on a new 
meaning and will be the influence in the lives 
of your pupils you would like to have it be. 

When your school enrolls in Junior Red 
Cross, remember to finish the sentence, and 
enroll it for service. 


FOR TEACHER-SPONSORS 


A new ARC 618, replacing the pamphlet 
entitled “Program for Service,” is now in area 
offices ready for immediate distribution to 
chapters. The new publication outlines the 
program by grades from kindergarten through 
high school, with each classification further 
broken down into the three phases of activity 
—community, national, and international 
service. 


STRAIGHT FROM PARIS 


The picture on this month’s Calendar of 
Activities comes to you straight from Paris! 

If you and your pupils will study it closely, 
you will see how intently a French class is 
shown working on the preparation of its Jun- 
ior Red Cross correspondence album to be 
sent to a Junior Red Cross in some school in 
the United States. You will see how inter- 
ested everyone seems to be in her task, 
whether it is writing or pasting, composing 
or sketching. You know something special 
is bound to result. It makes you secretly wish 
that the finished album might find its way 
into your own classroom. 

To secure a real-life picture like this one we 
went directly overseas. We chose an artist 
who is not only gifted in drawing delightful 
pictures of children, but one who knows 
French children intimately. This artist is 
Madame Albertine Deletaille, who lives with 
her family in Brussels, Belgium. 

As soon as she learned what we wanted she 
became interested right away, and in order to 
have authentic material for her picture, she 


planned a little journey into France to find 
out for herself what the French Junior Red 
Cross was doing. 

We will let her tell the story in her own 
words about how she came to make the par- 
ticular picture she did: 

“After visiting some schoolhouses, I decided 
on a girls’ school (in France girls and boys are 
never in the same rooms) because I thought 
it gave better opportunities for a lovely sketch. 
The girls were just making an album featur- 
ing the Reuilly district (Paris), peopled 
mainly by cabinet makers and joiners. The 
children reported that those people adore 
their trade and consider themselves quite 
superior to the factory workers. 

“In this school I found a very distinguished 
woman artist who takes care of the art edu- 
cation in a really remarkable way. The head- 
mistress told me that was the case in most 
of the Paris schools. This art teacher had 
even devised a very clever method for back- 
ward children. Unfortunately any Parisian 
child is underfed now! 

“T hope I will soon hear from you if the 
picture pleases you.” 

And hear from us she did, because her pic- 
ture indeed pleased us! 


TO BEAR IN MIND 


In talking to classes about the frontispiece 
in this issue, you might like to bring to your 
pupils’ attention this letter received in a 
school correspondence album from Alaska. 


“Dear Friends: 

“IT suppose you never hunted bears. We 
have many near our village. The bears are 
fierce animals. They live in the creeks where 
they have fish and food to eat. When fall 
comes they eat as much as they can. They 
eat fish, berries and meat, and when they get 
fat they go to their dens in the hills or banks 
or forest and sleep all winter. 

“When spring comes the bears go out of 
their dens. Sometimes they have their babies 
while in the den. They usually have two cubs 
every spring; when they are old enough to 
walk their mothers teach them to get food, 
fish, eat berries and hunt birds and other 
animals. 

“Men hunt the bears in the fall. They go 
up river with their kayaks. They bring one or 
more bears to their families. We have only 
black and brown bears in this part of Alaska.” 
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Pussy-Willow . 


A little brown bud lay 
snug in its bed, 

With soft white down 
for a pillow; 

To get a fresh breeze it 
lifted its head, 

And out jumped a spring 
pussy-willow. 
M. Butterfield-Smith 


American Red Cross Month 


AGAIN it is March! 

And March means just one thing to those of 
us who work closely with the Red Cross. It 
is the time set aside as American Red Cross 
month, the period when the American people 
are asked to give towards carrying on the 
service program of the Red Cross. 

The News this month tells you some of the 
many things Red Cross is doing. If you will 
look carefully at the pictures on the back 
cover and in the articles throughout the maga- 
zine, you will see ways the American Red 
Cross helps the veteran, his family, the serv- 
ice men still overseas, and in hospitals, the 
people in need in the war-devastated lands, 
besides those who have suffered in disasters. 

The story of the American Red Cross is a 
thrilling story and we, as junior members, are 
proud to be a part of it. 

Although Junior Red Cross members do not 
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solicit funds during this month for the Amer- 
ican Red Cross, members can help by telling 
about the Red Cross, and about what their 
schools are doing through the Junior Red 
Cross. 


Our March Cover 


THE LETTER we quote below, express- 
ing the thanks of a teacher and her school 
located in the woods of Finland, for gift boxes 
from the American Junior Red Cross, gave us 
the idea for the cover design on this month’s 
News. We think the artist, Olle Nordmark, 
has carried out the idea beautifully in the pic- 
ture he has made for you. 


“Kankbole, Finland 
November 1, 1946 
“Dear Friends in America: 

“On May 18, before we had even started our 
class for the day, an automobile stopped in 
front of our school. On the car was the Amer- 
ican Red Cross symbol which meant to me 
that gifts from America had arrived. 

“It was a beautiful morning in May. The 
birds chirped and the light green birches 
swayed slowly in the breeze and drank in the 
Spring sunshine! 

“Out of the car stepped a very cheerful and 
sympathetic man, a box in his hands. The 
much wished-for package had arrived. Oh, 
what joy! Our curiosity became overwhelm- 
ing. 

“It is impossible for anyone who was not 
here to appreciate the excitement. You should 
have seen the happiness you provided for this 
little school in the woods up here in Finland. 

“Many cordial greetings from a teacher in 
Finland. “Karin Elg” 


An Appreciation and Good-Bye 

THE MANY FRIENDS Of Miss Mary 
Louise Fagg are sorry indeed to have her give 
up her position as editor of the American Jun- 
ior Red Cross Journal and News. For seven 
years she has served on our magazine staff, 
the first five years as art editor, when she was 
responsible for planning the artistic make-up 
of the magazines, and the last two years as 
editor. During these years, the Journal and 
News have won peculiar distinction in the 
field of periodicals for young people. Much of 
the credit for their success rightfully belongs 
to Miss Fagg. She has set a high standard 
which will not be easy for the new editor to 
maintain. Our best wishes go with her as she 
takes up her work.—L. S. J. 





Ideas on the March 


SMOKEY SAYS — 
Te nL 
Ey COR yl CR ety 


COURTESY OF U. S. FOREST SERVICE 


Smokey says “What are you doing about it?” 


NO SMOKE—NO FIRE 





dé 
# SMOKY is putting his foot down again! 
Things look bad. Last year forest fires 
in the United States cost our country twenty- 
six million dollars. They 
burned over nearly eighteen 
million acres of woodland, and 
destroyed enough timber to 
build 215,000 five-room houses. 
They left thousands of friendly 
animals homeless and dead. 
Carelessness caused most of 
these fires. Nine-tenths of 
them could have been pre- 
vented. 

What, says Smokey, are you 
going to do about it? 

One way Junior Red Cross 
members can help State and 
Federal forest rangers prevent 
fires is by reading, memoriz- 
ing, observing, and passing on 
to others, these valuable rules: 

ONE—HOLD your match 
until it’s cold—then pinch it 








Spatter painting of leaves and 
flowers sent in Junior Red Cross 
School Correspondence album 
from Prairieville School, Dun- 
dee, Illinois 


to make sure there’s no heat left. 
TWO—CRUSH out any lighted cigarettes 
you see in the woods. 
THREE—DROWN your camp fire and 
warming fire, then stir and drown again. 
FOUR—IF YOU MUST USE FIRE—ask if 
the law requires a permit; burn only on still 
evenings; have help handy; kill every spark. 
FIVE—BE CAREFUL—don’t plant seeds of 
destruction in America’s forests. 





OPPORTUNITY UNLIMITED 


AS ALWAYS, Junior Red Cross members 
have an important role to play in the annual 
Red Cross Fund Campaign. While adults in 
the community are busy collecting funds and 
telling people about the many services of the 
American Red Cross, many jobs pile up which 
tend to slow the campaign. Here Junior 
members can take a hand, and “keep the 
wheels rolling.” 

Last year, for instance, the Bicycle Corps 
of the elementary schools in Terre Haute, 
Indiana, helped by distributing important 
Red Cross materials. Junior members in 
Jacksonville, Florida, took over the job of 
counting out pins and bundle stickers for the 
Chapter House; boys and girls in the elemen- 
tary schools of Charlotte, North Carolina, 
worked at chapter headquarters counting and 
arranging stickers, cards, and tags, thus 
speeding 204,000 items on their way. Wichita, 
Kansas, children’ delivered 
signs and posters to places of 
business; Juniors in Toledo, 
Ohio, folded and labeled 1,950 
red paper kits for use of work- 
ers in the campaign. 

Ways of helping are almost 
unlimited. See what you can 
do in your art classes to help 
in the campaign by making 
posters and charts and design- 
ing special exhibits. Write 
letters to friends and relatives 
telling them about the Red 
Cross. Make up some plays; 
give some skits. Offer to 
keep records, do clerical work, 
or make speeches for chap- 
ter headquarters. Discuss Red 
Cross and Junior Red Cross ac- 
tivities with your family. Help 
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spread the story of the Red Cross wherever it 
will do the most good. 


ALL MAPPED OUT 


IN HUNDREDS Of schools in Western Europe 
today—in The Netherlands, Belgium, France, 
and Luxembourg—there are boys and girls 
learning more about the United States of 
America than they ever knew before—thanks 
to you. 

This is because of some new and fascinat- 
ing maps which hang on their schoolroom 
walls. On every map these words appear: 
Gift of the Schools of America through the 
American Junior Red Cross. The National 
Geographic Society designed the map and 
made it possible to obtain’ 73,000 specially 
printed copies to send to the school children 
of Europe. The American Junior Red Cross 
purchased the maps through the National 
Children’s Fund, to which you contributed 
money you earned for service to others. 





Maps for schools overseas are examined by Dr. 
Grosvenor and Junior Red Cross members 
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Counting pins, stacking stickers and tags, are 
ways Junior Red Cross members in Jacksonville, 
Florida (left) and Charlotte, North Carolina (right) 
help in National Fund Drive of Red Cross 


Many of the schools in which these maps 
appear have very little else to decorate the 
walls, for the schools were bombed and sup- 
plies destroyed during the war. Some of the 
children have no pencils or books, but their 
colorful new maps help them to learn many 
things, and aid in bringing their country and 
yours closer together. 

Through these maps the children can learn 
about our large American cities and our rivers, 
highways, and deserts. They can locate our 
national parks, airports, monuments, dams, 
and reservoirs. They can find the “atomic 
city,” Oak Ridge, Tenn., which grew from a 
town of 75 to 75,000 population during the 
five war years; and they can discover Buffalo 
Bill Reservoir in Wyoming, recently rechris- 
tened in honor of William F. Cody, the hard- 
riding, western scout and showman. 

Through these maps the children of Europe 
can learn more about the America you know; 
they can learn more about you. 


FOR MARCH SEVENTEENTH 


BRAID a bit of green in your pigtails or stick 
a breath of shamrock in your coat lapel! It’s 
time to be making St. Patrick’s Day favors 
again to send to the men in our hospitals who 
can’t get out to do their “wearin’ o’ the green.” 

Not blarney, but sincere appreciation is this 
tribute to one group of Junior Red Cross mem- 
bers who made and gave St. Patrick’s Day 
favors last year: 

“We received the lovely place mats, candy, 
and candy cups which you sent,” wrote Opal 





Leonard, field director, Wood Wisconsin, “and 
know the patients will thoroughly enjoy their 
St. Patrick’s dinner because of the work done 
by the boys and girls of the Junior Red Cross. 

“It is really amazing how much these items 
added to the festivities of the special holidays 
which might be just another day if it were not 
for the Junior Red Cross. It makes the men 
realize that someone cares enough to see that 
they are not forgotten.” 


SEEDS FOR THOUGHT 


GARDENING is no hobby in war-torn coun- 
tries of today’s world. In many of them it is 
a “must,” and every boy and girl old enough 
to hold a trowel knows the importance of 
planting today if he is to eat in the months 
ahead. 

Seeds purchased through the National 
Children’s Fund and distributed to schools in 
the Philippines through the Junior Red Cross 
recently brought this “thank you” from 
Richard Castro, Superintendent of Schools in 
Isabela, Ilagan: 

“We have just received the seeds you have 
kindly sent to us for our Food Production 
Campaign in the public schools in this prov- 
ince. Please convey to the American boys and 
girls who made possible the sending of these 
seeds the gratitude of our boys and girls in 
this part of the country for such cooperation 
and friendship. We need all the seeds that 
the Junior Red Cross can spare us.” 


NEVER TOO YOUNG TO HELP 


Second-graders of the Dr. Howard School, 
Champaign, Illinois, raised plants in their 
science class. These plants, in pots painted 
by the children, were distributed to hospitals. 


French children gardening 
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Three white spots are marbles sent in Junior Red 
Cross gift boxes; Red Cross field director teaches 
game to puzzled little Finlanders 


A LETTER OF THANKS 


This letter is the way one little refugee girl 
and her sister in the International Children’s 
Center, American Zone, Germany, say “Thank 
You” for the gift boxes they received from the 
American Junior Red Cross. 

“It was a great surprise to us to get a lot 
of nice and useful presents. We are very 
grateful to all the unknown girls and boys who 
have troubled about us homeless children. I 
am an Estonian girl, twelve years old, and I 
am here with my little sister (four years). 
If you receive my letter I would be happy to 
get answers from some of yours. I would be 
glad to know how do you live in this far coun- 
try and I would write you what we are doing 
here. You must pardon the mistakes in my 
letter but I am just learning English. 

“Our love and best wishes to you, 
“Sirje and Wirwe” 








Windy and Dusty 


CHRISTINE K. SIMMONS 


Illustrations by Helen Finger Leflar 
Part I ‘ 
EMMIE STARK was snuggled deep 
in warm blankets that March 
morning, dreaming that all the animals 
on the farm were bringing her gifts. 
First came the horses, then the cows, and 
even Sally, the cat. 

Suddenly Hemmie awoke with a start, 
hearing the old rooster crow. Then a 
meadow lark answered, and Hemmie 
jumped out of bed in one bounce. 

“Oh, Dodo,” said she to her sister, “I 
know what my dream means. This is my 
birthday, and I’m six years old.” 

“Yes,” laughed Dodo, “and you’re go- 
ing to school with Jimmy and me.” 

Hemmie ran to the window to look out. 

“You'd better hurry, Hemmie,” said 
Dodo. “You'll have just time enough be- 
fore breakfast to try out your new 
swing.” 

“A swing! A new swing?” Hemmie 
jumped up and down until her pigtails 
danced. Her blue eyes shone and she 
opened her mouth to ask a question. But 
Dodo was gone. 

Left alone, Hemmie tried to hurry. 
But the strings on her shoes were tangled 
and one buckle was missing from her 
overalls. Besides she kept thinking of 
all that might happen that day. 

Finally she ran down the stairs and out 
into the yard. There, under the first cot- 
tonwood tree near the porch, was the 
lovely new swing. Daddy had made it 
from new rope and Jimmy had cut the 
seat from a strong board. 

Hemmie pulled herself up into it. She 
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ran back and forth in it to make it go. 
When the swing went up, it made her pig- 
tails fly out behind, and when it came 
down she could see them flying in front, 
one on each side of her face. 

From the swing she could see the 
house, the garage, the barn and silo, the 
windmill, the pig pen and the chicken 
house. Farther off were the schoolhouse 
and the church and Grandma Stark’s 
house in Harmony. Why she could even 
see “The Goose!” 

‘““Hoo—oo, Hoo! Hoo!’’ That was the 
whistle of ““The Goose.” It was the train, 
really, but Daddy called it “The Goose”’ 
because it went north sometimes and 
sometimes south. 

It was seven o'clock, and time to go in 
for breakfast. But first Hemmie had to 
run and touch all seven of the big cotton- 
wood trees going down the driveway, and 
count them again coming back, touching 
each one. 

At breakfast Daddy said, ‘“Wind’s 
coming up. May blow up a dust storm.” 

Hemmie’s heart sank. She put down 
her spoon. 

But Mother quickly said, “It’s Hem- 
mie’s birthday, and we'll have a party if 
it rains dust.” 

“That reminds me” said Grandmother. 
“Sally’s kittens might come in time for 
Hemmie’s birthday.’”’ Hemmie pricked 
up her ears at that, but all she said was, 
“Mother, do you think the teacher will 
mind if I take Lucindy Ann to school 
with me?”’ 

Mother laughed her tinkly laugh. “I 
should say not. The school will be all 
the better for having a doll in it.” 

Then away went Hemmie with Grand- 
mother to get ready for school. 

“T have some new birthday ribbons for 
















your hair,” said Grandmother. “The col- 
ors will match your new flowery dress.” 

While Grandmother braided her hair 
and buttoned her dress down the back, 
Hemmie stood on a footstool and looked 
in the big mirror over Grandmother’s 
dresser. She could see Grandmother’s 
white hair and her blue eyes and her 
lovely smile. 

“Now for your warm things,” said 
Grandmother, finally. 

So, in no time at all, Hemmie was 


ready for school. She had on a red 
jacket and hood, and she was carrying 


Left alone, Hemmie tried to hurry 
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. raised the flag, and everyone said the 


her doll, Lucindy Ann, holding her care- 
fully so her broken leg wouldn’t fall off. 

The wind, coming from the west, hur- 
ried the children along, and small whirl- 
ing clouds of dust scampered ahead of 
them on the highway. Holding hands 
with Hemmie in the middle, the children 
ran, and soon they were with the others 
in the school yard. 

First they had games, then Jimmy 


flag salute. As soon as that was over, 
they all went inside. 
At first Hemmie sat by herself holding 


Lucindy Ann and looking at picture 
books. But after a while the teacher 
asked her to sit in the circle with the first 
grade children while they read about 
“The Little Red Hen.” 

Suddenly a knock came on the door. 
Hemmie looked up, and there was Daddy, 
smiling this way and that. 

“Better close school, Miss Lund,” he 
said. “Radio says a twister’s on the way, 
and you can see how black it’s getting.” 

Such a hubbub! Everyone getting 
lunches and books. The teacher helping 
the first graders get their wraps on. Dad- 
dy hurrying around, fastening the shut- 
ters and banking the fire. 

The dust storm had come, after all! 

Outside, Hemmie came to Daddy and 
he lifted her on to the seat of the wagon. 
The groaning sound of the big steel wind- 
mill could be heard all the way from 
home, a quarter of a mile away. 

Daddy climbed onto the wagon in two 
big steps and took up the lines. Molly 
and Pete, the two big horses, tossed their 
heads and snorted at the dust. 

“Pile the big kids in with me,” said 
Daddy to Miss Lund. “Jimmy can bring 
the Ford back for you and the rest.” 

At the Stark driveway, Jimmy, Dodo 
and Hemmie jumped down from the wag- 
on, and the horses started on, even faster. 

In the house, a smell of baking things 
made Hemmie’s nose tingle. On the table 
stood a plate of cookies and a yellow 
pitcher filled with buttermilk. 

“T’m glad you’re home,” said Mother. 
‘Finish your lunch and get ready to help. 
We have a lot to do before the storm gets 
bad.” 

Jimmy snatched up a handful of cook- 
ies and was out of the house like a shot. 

“T’m afraid of the dust storm, Mother,” 
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Hemmie watched the cyclone coming 


said Hemmie. Her lip quivered, but she 
blinked the tears away. 

“Nothing to be frightened of, darling,” 
laughed Mother. “Just a lot of dirt for us 
to clean up when it’s over. Who’s afraid? 
Not six-year-olds, I know.” 

Stooping down, she unfastened Hem- 
mie’s hood and coat and kissed the tip of 
her nose. Mother’s eyes were like pieces 
of the sky, thought Hemmie, and there 
were bright gold lights in her hair. 

“Bring Lucindy Ann and come in with 
me for company,” invited Grandmother. 
She took up her cane and went limping 
into her bedroom. “T’ll help you change 
from your school clothes.”’ 

It was almost like nighttime in Grand- 
mother’s room. Hemmie didn’t like it to 
be dark in the daytime. But Grand- 
mother said, “Get into your old clothes, 
Hemmie, while I light the lamp. I need 











you to hold this skein for me while I wind 
my ball of yarn.” 

Sitting on the footstool while Grand- 
mother wound, Hemmie could hear Dodo 
shutting the windows upstairs. Mother 
was stuffing strips of cloth into the cracks 
around the windows. Outside, the dust 
cloud was settling down black and heavy. 
From time to time gusts of wind roared 
and raged, shaking the house and making 
windows and doors rattle. 

The skein of yarn had been made into 
a ball, and Grandmother began to count 
stitches on her knitting needles. “One, 
two, three. Let me see.” 

Hemmie stood at the west window. 
There was just light enough to see Dodo 
fastening the doors of the chicken house. 
At first the storm had sent the chickens 
helter-skelter, but when the darkness 
came they went to roost. 

_ Daddy came driving the big hay wag- 
on. Jimmy opened the big door and the 
wagon swung inside. 

When Hemmie lost sight of the wagon 
she began jumping up and down. “I want 
to go to the barn. Daddy’s there, and I 
can’t see him. I’m going, Grandmother.” 

‘Get on my bed so you can see out of 
the south window. If Daddy’s in the 
barn, he’s all right.” 

Kneeling on the bed, Hemmie saw 
Jimmy getting in the cows. “So, boss! 
Watch your step there, Hildegarde.”’ 

“Oh, I’m glad. The cows are all in 
now, even Hildegarde,” cried Hemmie. 

At the west window again, she saw 
the cyclone coming. It looked like some- 
thing alive. The queer, whirling cloud 
reached down out of the sky as if it meant 
to snatch things up and carry them away. 

Hemmie tried to be brave. But after 
she saw the two small chicken coops go 


flying past the window, she ran and hid 
her face in Grandmother’s lap. 

“T don’t want to look, Grandmother,” 
she sobbed. “I can’t look. I’m afraid.” 
She stopped crying to sneeze. 

“I'd be afraid myself, I guess, if I 
wasn’t too busy. If you want something 
to do, cover Lucindy Ann’s nose and 
mouth. Here’s one of my quilt pieces 
that'll be about right.” 

Suddenly there was a loud, whistling 
sound. A storm of wind and dust and 
gravel came driving against the house. 
Then, as thunder and lightning began, 
Jimmy came bursting in the back door. 

‘‘Cyclone’s gone by us,” he panted. “It 
blew the roof off Uncle Fred’s barn! 
Dad’s gone to help put it back on.”’ 

“Oh, how dreadful!” exclaimed Moth- 
er. “I must call Aunt Selma. She may 
need us to help.”’ And she hurried to the 
phone. 

Hemmie was almost in tears. Of 
course, they'd have to go, but what about 
her birthday party? 


(To be concluded next month) 


Hemmie loved kittens 





< Hospitalized men at Mitchell Field Station Hospital, New York. with 
woolly toy dogs they have made for their own children under di- 
rection of American Red Cross hospital recreation workers 


* Red Cross workers in Brooklyn, 
New York, cut out and make gar- 
ments for children overseas 


Y Veteran and his wife in Wash- 
ington, D. C., receive assistance 
from Red Cross Home Service 
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Shoes are given children in Drancy, France, as a part of the 


American Red Cross relief for war-devastated people 


AMERICAN RED CROSS RENDERS MANY OTHER SERVICES BESIDES 
THOSE ILLUSTRATED ON THIS PAGE 
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